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Public and Private Morals 


What Lessons Can We Draw from the Senatorial Investigations? 


The perennial problem of maintaining acceptable stand- 
ards in the conduct of public affairs has been brought to a 
dramatic crisis by the Fulbright and Kefauver investiga- 
tions. The problem is not only a basic one in public mor- 
ality; from the viewpoint of Christian ethics it poses the 
much discussed question of the moral potential of the in- 
dividual in relation to that of the citizenry as a whole. Is 
it “moral man” and “immoral society,” or wayward man 
as a subject for public control through appeal to higher 
social sanctions? The current discussion highlights this 
question, as we shall see further on. 

No doubt the intensity of the present concern is largely 
due to two factors not inherent in the operations of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation which the Fulbright 
Committee has been investigating, or of the gambling rack- 
ets on which the Kefauver Committee has turned its search- 
light. One is the fact that the stage was set, so to speak, 
for the breaking of the scandal by the nation-wide concern 
over “five-percenters,” deep freezes, shady practices in the 
conduct of elections, the ready resort to character assassi- 
nation by men in high places, the appearance of corruption 
in college athletics—all of it cumulative evidence that effec- 
tive moral standards are shockingly lower in many areas 
than we had been ready to believe. It is in this setting that 
the current furor acquires its deeper significance. 

The other factor contributing to the vast crescendo of 
concern and indignation is, of course, television, which 
made the investigation of racketeering a national spectacle. 
The fact that TV became almost overnight the major ve- 
hicle for publicizing a senatorial hearing not only amazed 
the nation but stimulated questioning which is likely to 
continue for some time. Why was the public so fascinated ? 
Was it chiefly a manifestation of public interest or in large 
part a response to the glamorous appeal of colorful per- 
sonalities—with a touch of detective-story interest added ? 
Does the demonstration mark a new epoch in the exposure 
and suppression of crime, or does it raise fundamental legal 
questions that jeopardize the future use of television for 
such a purpose? We are due to hear much discussion of 
these and related questions. 


Public and Private Morals 
In a television program antedating the climax in the 
racketeering investigation Senator Fulbright was asked 


repeatedly by representatives of the press to elaborate a 
distinction between “illegal” and “improper.” He was try- 


ing to show that unless conduct generally regarded as 
improper has been made actionable under law no formal 
sanctions can be invoked against it. The R.F.C. hearings 
had convinced him, and perhaps a majority of the public, 
that highly improper things had been done, which were 
nevertheless not against the law. Walter Lippmann has 
put the matter neatly in comparing the roles of the two 
committees: “The Fulbright inquiry led quickly . . . into 
that wide field of activities which, though they are not 
palpably illegal, are at least improper and may be very 
wicked. The Kefauver inquiry, on the other hand, has 
dealt with the failttre to enforce the laws. It has been 
showing that the lawbreakers have obtained power over 
the law enforcers.” In both cases public officials had been 
shown to have “betrayed their trust.” 

This implies that in public life sanctions must be invoked 
against men who may have bréken no law but who are 
demonstrably below the calibre of acceptable public serv- 
ants. As Mr. Lippmann put it, “a civilized society must 
demand of those who have the ambition to lead it a higher 
standard of disinterestedness than they would live up to if 
they had no public ambitions.” In other words the public 
service requires something more than average individual 
morality. As the New York Herald Tribune put it edi- 
torially, “regardless of what may be currently acceptable 
in Washington’s standards of behavior, there is a sharp 
line between the proper and improper. It is hardly de- 
fined by the difference between legal and illegal. The pub- 
lic servant, or anybody else, who must stop and ponder 
whether his actions are inside or outside the law operates 
by a sorry code.” 

But in a democracy the crucial political decisions are 
the choices of leaders made at the polls. A healthy public 
morality requires that the citizen as voter—that is, in exer- 
cising one of his public functions—apply higher standards 
than he would insist upon in judging purely individual 
conduct. In some sense it appears, then, that healthy 
democratic government presupposes a higher potential level 
of public morality than people are required to attain as 
individuals in order to be in good standing in the 
community. 

The Nature of Man 


This brings at once to the fore a theological issue over 
the basis of democracy. Secular expositions of democracy 
make much of the essential goodness and progressive im- 
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provability of human nature. Orthodox Christian doctrine 
—especially in Reformation theology—stresses the per- 
verseness of human nature. Every man is a sinner, and 
no one can be trusted far with private power. No man is 
good enough to rule others, but since man has a persistent 
tendency to exploit, only a government of, by, and for all 
the people is a sufficient “dike” against the abuse of power 
by any of the people. If there is an orthodox Protestant 
doctrine of democracy, this would seem to be it. It is only 
in a limited circle of Christian thinkers that democracy is 
equated to Christianity. As Reinhold Niebuhr puts it, 
while it is man’s “capacity for justice” that “makes dem- 
ocracy possible,” it is his “inclination to injustice” that 
“makes democracy necessary.” Yet to large numbers of 
Christian writers, as to secular writers, democracy implies 
faith in the perfectibility of the common man. We suggest 
that religious leaders should give much more thought to 
this problem. 

The recent shocking revelations of corruption empha- 
size this continuing conflict in belief about the nature of 
man. They have already given rise to a serious stock-tak- 
ing of the human situation. Says the Washington Star, 
“The corruption of our sense of values which has occurred 
has not come about over night. The process has been a 
long and cynical one. In considerable part the fault is in- 
herent in our political system—a system which has pro- 
duced as the successful candidate the man who can promise 
most to the greatest number of people. . . . This disinte- 
gration of public morality has been accompanied by im- 
pairment of our private sense of values. One need only 
glance at the degradation of old standards of family life, 
at the futile pursuit of material things in the name of hap- 
piness, to see that this is so.” 

The Nez York Times sees a silver lining: “The revela- 
tions are outrageous because they reveal that we as a peo- 
ple have been outraged. We may have done the things 
that we ought not to have done, and we have left undone 
the things that we should have done, but there is still some 
health left in us. Our very wrath can be made to serve 
the cause of our essential cleanliness.” Max Lerner, writ- 
ing in the New York Post, testifies to a strengthening of 
his democratic faith: “The [Kefauver] committee has 
shown again that the cynics underestimate the basic politi- 
cal instincts and intelligence of the people, once they can 
get at the facts.” David Lawrence, in the U. S. News and 
World Report also takes a hopeful view: “Too many dis- 
honesties are passed by on the theory that nobody will care. 
The gamblers thought they were safe—they had the local 
officials fixed—they had money to pay tricky lawyers. 
What, they thought, could happen to them? 

“Today the eyes of an accusing country are on them all. 
They will not find refuge anywhere—for themselves or for 
their families. The public punishments of society can be 
more enduring than temporary incarceration. 

“When morality starts to rise in a nation, it means that a 
slumbering conscience is being awakened. Let us hope 
it means a new alertness to wrongdoing. It could mean a 
new manifestation of the spiritual strength of our people.” 


The Morals of Gambling 


Another result of the Kefauver inquiry has been a dis- 
closure of basic differences in the moral appraisal of gam- 
bling. The National Council of Churches declared last 
week: “It is not only gambling syndicates, and the public 
officials who protect them, that are involved. All who 
patronize bookmakers, gambling houses, slot machines and 


other forms of illegal gambling, contribute to the coffers 
of the syndicates and help to corrupt government. 

“But the so-called ‘innocent’ forms of gambling—such 
as legalized race-track wagers, betting on athletic events, 
lotteries, bingo and the like—contribute to weakening the 
moral fiber of the individual and lower the moral tone of 
the community.” 

About the time when this was being formulated the 
American Catholic Philosophers Association adopted the 
following : 

“Be it resolved that this association, while convinced 
that gambling is not in itself immoral, does hereby con- 
demn gambling carried on in ways and conditions that are 
immoral ; and the association also lends its support to prop- 
erly conducted legal investigations that protect the basic 
rights of the individual while safeguarding the common 
good.” 

David Lawrence, in his newspaper column, has chal- 
lenged conventional opinion thus: “Has any community 
called on its citizens to cease patronizing gambling places? 
Have any steps been taken to publish the names of persons 
who frequent the gambling halls? The racketeers could 
not collect big sums unless they had a substantial part of 
the public behind them.” 

The Chicago Tribune quotes J. Edgar Hoover of the 
F.B.1.: “If the laws against gambling were earnestly and 
vigorously enforced, organized gambling could be elimi- 
nated within 48 hours in any community in the land... .” 
Commenting, the Tribune says: “There is only one flaw in 
Mr. Hoover’s argument, and that is that in a great many 
communities people either don’t object to gambling, or 
actually want to gamble.” And the Washington Star says: 
“But in the last analysis the plain citizen—the little fellow 
who keeps the bookies and all of the allied rackets going 
—must be his own healer. There will be real improve- 
ment in our public standards of morality when he decides 
that he wants improvement, and not before.” 

Here arises the old, familiar issue of the relation of law 
and morals—the extent to which human attitudes can be 
changed by giving statutory expression to ideals for which 
a majority vote can be won. In the column just quoted 
Mr. Lawrence again bluntly challenges what may be as- 
sumed to be the prevailing opinion in church circles : “One 
wonders why a stiff tax on gambling receipts wouldn’t be 
a good way to get a considerable revenue from the areas 
where legalized gambling occurs, and also why the same 
heavy tax wouldn’t discourage organized gambling and 
bring it within the federal jurisdiction.” 


TV and Civil Rights 


What may seem at first to be an artificially intruded is- 
sue but may assume large proportions is the question 
whether the constitutional rights of persons accused of 
wrong-doing are violated by exposing them to the highly 
exciting process of televising the hearings at which they 
are the principal performers. The refusal of certain no- 
torious persons to answer questions until the entire para- 
phernalia of television and newspaper photography was 
removed presumably foreshadows a new type of legal bat- 
tle. Many take this issue quite seriously, although the 
social and moral value of public congressional hearings 
has been well established. Says the New York Daily News: 

“A Senate investigation is not a court trial. In the 
courts, proceedings are held quietly, with TV ruled out up 
to now and news photographers admitted or excluded as 
the judge decides. The American Bar Association holds 
that a witness at a trial has a right to appear at his best. . . . 
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“Within rather vague limits, there is a recognized right 
of privacy. Stage or mike fright is a real affliction, and 
apparently incurable in numerous cases. It undoubtedly 
handicaps many a witness.” 

Walter Lippmann, with obvious reluctance but definite 
conviction, argues that the sound policy is to “prohibit for 
the time being the broadcasting of any of the hearings of 
Congress which have to do with investigation, and should 
therefore be judicial in character, or with the making of 
policy, and should therefore be deliberative in character.” 
This may not, he thinks, be “the last word on the subject” 
but he sees anarchy resulting from a hands-off policy. 

Presumably, this is one of those situations that arise 
from time to time in our technological age, when the courts 
have to draw a line where quantitative changes introduce 
qualitative differences. Publicity attends all such hearings 
as those under discussion, Do sheer magnitude and in- 
tensity of publicizing change the situation in terms of civil 
rights? Senator Wiley has introduced a resolution direct- 
ing the Senate Committee on Rules and Administration 
“to make a thorough study of the various problems which 
have arisen or which might arise in connection with past 
or proposed televising or radio broadcasting, or motion 
picture or other photographing, of proceedings of the Con- 
gress and its respective Houses and committees.” 

Another aspect of the matter is brought out by John 
Crosby, discerning radio and television critic of the New 
York Herald Tribune, who ended a piece entitled “A Jury 
of 20,000,000 Persons” with this comment: ‘Television, 
in short, has contributed not only to popular enlightenment 
but more importantly, to public maturity. But we've still 
some distance to go before we can view such a hearing with 
anything like the cool skepticism and judicial impartiality 
it deserves. Television is a wonderfully potent instrument 
for arousing the populace, and in this case it’s arousing it 
against organized crime, a fairly non-controversial thing. 
Next time, though, the question might not be anything so 
open and shut as our opinions on criminals; it could con- 
ceivably be a question such as foreign policy.” 


“lt Would Tend to Incriminate Me” 


More fundamental than the question of televising hear- 
ings is the problem of protecting the rights of the public 
along with those of a recalcitrant witness. The Washing- 
ton Post comments on a proposal presented to the Kefauver 
Committee by Attorney General McGrath. “It would per- 
mit responsible officials to decide, when a recalcitrant wit- 
ness refuses to testify on grounds of self-incrimination, 
whether he should be granted immunity to prosecution so 
that he could be required to talk.” Mr. McGrath points 
out that criminals have been taking advantage of the im- 
munity they enjoy from having to testify against them- 
selves. Says the Post: “In some cases it becomes clearly 
more important to have a witness tell what he knows about 
crime or subversive activities than to prosecute him for any 
specific violation of the law.” Mr. McGrath would have 
power given to a congressional officer to grant such im- 
munity with the concurrence of the Attorney General. 


Out of the recent disclosures has come a proposal by 
Senator Fulbright which he has embodied in a concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 21) creating a Commission on 
Ethics in the Federal Government. It would be directed 
to “study and make recommendations for improvement in 
the moral standards of official conduct in the executive 
and legislative branches of the government.” It would be 
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composed of ten members, 5 appointed by the President 
of the Senate and 5 by the Speaker of the House, all to 
be “appointed from private life.” The resolution was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
which has appointed a subcommittee to study the proposal, 
with Senator Paul H. Douglas, as chairman. 


Looking Toward Intercommunion in England 


For several years “conversations” have been carried on 
between representatives of the Church of England and the 
Free Churches looking toward intercommunion—full mu- 
tual recognition of both ministers and members of differ- 
ent denominations in administering and receiving the 
Communion. Late in 1946 the Archbishop of Canterbury 
preached a sermon in which he urged that such discussions 
be held. Representatives were appointed by the Church of 
England, by nine Free Church bodies, and the Free Church 
Federal Council. The Bishop of Derby and Dr. Nathaniel 
Micklem, principal of Mansfield College, were co-chair- 
men. (See INFORMATION SERVICE, June 18, 1949, for a 
summary of the Interim Report.) The final report of the 
group has now been issued.’ About the same time Dr. 
Micklem made a statement of the issues involved from the 
point of view of the Congregational Churches.’ It is ex- 
pected that some little time will be allowed for thorough 
discussion of the Report before any formal proposals will 
be made. 


Different beliefs in regard to the nature of the Church, 
the report quotes, “represent different traditions in the 
thought of Christendom as a whole. In this country they 
often cut across denominational boundaries.” There are 
also divergences about intercommunion and the sacraments 
of other church bodies. There is agreement on the follow- 
ing principles : 

“(i) The true nature of the Church can be manifested 
only in unity. 

“(ii) Because there is division within the Body of 
Christ on earth it is impossbile for separated communions 
or for any one of them to manifest the fullness of the life 
of the Body. 

“(iii) Each of the communions here represented em- 
bodies and mediates a measure of the truth and life of the 
Catholic Church of Christ, though all in varying ways and 
degrees fail to embody elements which belong to that truth 
and life.” 

There is “a substantial measure of agreement” in regard 
to the Faith of the Church, and “much common ground” 
about the “general doctrine of the sacraments.” The Re- 
port comments that “it has become increasingly evident in 
the course of our discussions that many of our doctrinal 
differences . . . cannot be resolved otherwise than in a 
closer fellowship of worship, thought, and prayer.” 

In previous discussions between the Church of England 
and the Free Churches there has been “wide agreement” 
that the latter would have to “take episcopacy into their 
systems” if progress is to be made toward a united church. 
“The special task” of these “conversations” was to con- 
sider whether this could be done without giving up “vital 
principles” on both sides and whether the “spiritual ad- 
vantages” would really outweigh the difficulties. 


1 Church Relations in England; Being the Report of Conversa- 
tions between Representatives of the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
Representatives of the Evangelical Free Churches in England. Lon- 
don, S.P.C.K., 1950. 

2 Congregationalism and Episcopacy. London, Independent Press, 
Ltd. 1s. 
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The biggest problem is that of the “mutual recognition 
of existing ministries.” The ordination of women by some 
of the Free Churches and the lay celebration of Communion 
in some of the Free Churches also present serious 
difficulties. 

Negotiations for establishing intercommunion would 
have to be carried “in a parallel series” between the Church 
of England and each of the Free Churches “aiming at a 
number of agreements regulating future practice.” One 
suggestion is that a Free Church might discover “if neces- 
sary by experiment” whether an episcopacy could be taken 
into its system “without disturbing unduly its structure 
and organization.” If this then seemed possible the 
Church of England might be asked to “cooperate through 
its bishops in consecration of bishops for the Free Church.” 

The essential steps for an agreement on intercommunion 
after episcopacy had been accepted were outlined. 


A Congregational Viewpoint 


Dr. Nathaniel Micklem in his statement to the Congre- 
gational Union stressed first the fact that the Archbishop 
of Canterbury is “in dead earnest” in his desire to make 
possible full intercommunion and the mutual recognition 
of ministers between the Anglican Church and the Free 
Churches. In the discussions, writes Dr. Micklem, “the 
further we went, the realization that Anglicans and Free 
Churchmen cannot meet about the Table of our Common 
Lord became increasingly insupportable to mind and 
heart.” 

While it would be difficult for Congregationalists to ac- 
cept the episcopacy other changes would be equally difficult 
for Anglicans. Theologically there is no impassable barrier. 
The confirmation of new members by bishops involves “no 
violation of any Congregational principle.” It could be 
done at any time “if we felt so guided of the Spirit.” For 
the Anglican Church “to receive to Communion immediate- 
ly... any baptized, instructed church member duly re- 
ceived by the right hand of fellowship,” as the Free 
Churches insist, may be as difficult for them as the episco- 
pacy for the Free Churches. 

Dr. Micklem then considers the difficulties involved in 
the acceptance of the episcopacy by Congregationalists. 
Ordination of ministers by the “laying on of hands” by 
the bishop—not necessarily by him alone—would not vio- 
late any Congregational principle since it is coming to be 
the custom for several ministers to lay their hands on the 
head of the candidate for ordination. Nor is the spiritual 
authority of the bishop “a bar positive” since there must be 
“some legal authority.” 

The problem of women ministers would be “acutely diffi- 
cult” in spite of the fact that there is “little demand” for 
them from those Free Churches which ordain them. The 
difficulties in regard to lay administration of the sacra- 
ments and baptism should not be insuperable. 

The Free Churches can appraise the situation adequately 
if it becomes a practical issue, only if they realize “how 
utterly brotherly is the approach to us of those Anglicans 
who sponsor this report,” and if they feel that the lack of 
the fellowship of the Communion is “utterly intolerable.” 

Dr. Micklem suggests that the Congregational churches 
of some large city or county union set aside a minister to 
“do officially” what a bishop does “traditionally” in so far 
as this is “consistent with the spiritual responsibility of 
each congregation and our conception of spiritual authority 
in the Church of Christ.” Such an experiment would 


make it possible to determine how episcopacy would de- 
velop in Congregationalism. 


Denominational Attitudes on the Report 


The initial response to this Report seems to have been 
unfavorable on both sides. The Anglo-Catholic Church 
Times said in its December 1, 1950, issue that “the continu- 
ous ministerial order” [provided by the episcopacy] “is in 
fact the only possible earthly guarantee that the Church 
today ... is authentically one with the Church of the New 
Testament, and has the authority of Christ’s Commission 
to his apostles.” Furthermore, it is convinced that “no 
such experiment” in intercommunion as the Report en- 
visages ‘“‘would be desirable unless and until an agreement 
on the nature of the Church and the character of its min- 
istry has been reached.” 

One Church Times correspondent insists, however, that 
“to start by taking the line that we, and we alone, are right 
will defeat the purpose from the outset.” 

Hugh Martin, a Baptist minister widely known for his 
work in the Student Christian Movement and the British 
Council of Churches, said in the British Weekly for No- 
vember 23, “this Report has made progress in analyzing 
the issues before us, but little or none in finding any of the 
answers.” 

This statement seems to be, by and large, the attitude of 
most Free Church comments, so far as these have been 
available in this country. However, W. Eric Hodgson, a 
Congregational minister writing in the Christian World 
for December 28, 1950, declared that Congregationalism 
“can and must” take steps to enable the Church of England 
to recognize Congregational ministers. But the Church of 
England must also “make a move to enable us to do it 
without committing schism.” “Humility,” he believes, “is 
needed—perhaps on both parts—much more than a 
formula.” 

Dr. Leslie Cook, secretary of the Congregational Union, 
felt obliged to say in the Christian World for December 
14, “there is no reason for the scurrilous and un-Christian 
attacks” on some of the signers of the Report. The Con- 
gregational Union is “not in any way committed” to the 
findings. If the Church of England should request the 
Free Churches to take the steps suggested in the Report 
“we must take such a decision after the most prayerful 
thought and discussion, and with a due sense of responsi- 
bility before God and before our brethren in Christ, not 
only in the Church of England and the Free Churches of 
this country, but in the Church of Christ in the world.” 


The Secular Press 


Only a few comments from non-religious newspapers or 
magazines have been available here. The Yorkshire Post 
noted the obvious difficulties in the situation, but added: 
“Tf Christian people are to counter the growing material- 
ism and inhumanity of this time, they must learn to co- 
operate effectively and must lay increasing stress on the 
great fundamental beliefs they hold in common. The unity 
needed is a unity of the spirit, not merely a common form 
of administration.” 

The Spectator felt that there was “some failure” in the 
Report to recognize that “there is no compelling reason 
why those who . . . hold to the synodical form of church 
government should not live in perfect harmony and co- 
operation with those who hold to episcopacy. There is 
room for diversity within unity.” 
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